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The Month. 


WE bring out the present number of Goop Govern- 

MENT a trifle in advance of the date on its title- 
page, because we have given up all the space that could 
possibly be spared to a summary report of the proceed- 
ings of the annual meeting of the National Municipal 
League recently held at Cleveland, Ohio. The official 
minutes, together with the full text of the papers read 
and addresses delivered, will be published in book 
form in the course of a few weeks, compiled and edited 
by the secretary of the League, Mr, Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff. Nothing has been attempted, therefore, in 
this issue, beyond the presentation of a few passages 
chosen here and there from a mass of valuable matter. 
The design of these extracts is merely to indicate the 
scope of the arguments, not to forestall the formal pub- 
lication. Their effect, we doubt not, will be to whet the 
public appetite for the richer and fuller feast which is 
to come. 





The encouraging report made by Secretary Woodruff 
of the progress of the municipal reform movement was 
well supported by the papers presented to the confer- 
ence, which covered geographically a large part of the 
United States. Nearly every American city of consid- 
erable size was represented; and the tone of the 
papers, as well as the historical summaries which some 
of them contained, proved the sincerity of purpose of 
the pioneers of the new movement. It is evident that 
the American people are coming to the conclusion that 
they have devoted too much attention to national poli- 
tics and too little to local public business; and that 
whenever they have attempted to combine the two inter- 
ests they have made a failure of one or both, The plea of 
nearly every speaker was for a complete divorce between 
federal and municipal affairs. However much they 
may have differed among themselves as to the details of 
local administration, they were almost a unit in insist- 
ing that tariff and currency questions had no legitimate 
connection with the laying of street pavements, or the 
problem of public lighting, or the purity and efficiency 
of a police force. This is a fact which cannot be too 
constantly hammered into the head and conscience of 
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the average voter. He is liable to forget it unless it is 
impressed by ceaseless iteration. If the National 
Municipal League met once a year for no other purpose 
than to ring fresh changes on this single topic, it would 
be worth all the time, trouble and money spent upon 
such conferences as that at Cleveland. 


On May 24, at the request of Secretary Morton, the 
President made a sweeping order withdrawing from 
under the spoils.system all the remaining excepted and 
non-compétitive places in the Department of Agriculture, 
omitting only the Chief of the Weather Bureau and his 
private secretary, the Chief Clerk of the Department, 
and the private secretaries of the Secretary and Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture. All other places in the Depart- 
ment below the Secretary and Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, and above the grade of laborers, are now 
embraced under the Civil Service Rules. The magnitude 
of this change will be best understood from the state- 
ment that the order takes out of the excepted class all 
chiefs and assistant chiefs of division and their chief 
clerks, all superintendents, and about forty scientific and 
technical experts. It classifies also the employees of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry away from Washington, 
including 150 taggers, five microscopists, 200 assistant 
microscopists, 15 clerks, 33 live stock agents, 96 stock 
examiners, and two superintendents of quarantine sta- 
tions ; all State and Territorial statistical agents, num- 
bering 46; and all messengers in the Weather Bureau 
stations. The whole number of places affected by the 
President’s order is 405, but the importance of the change 
lies quite as much in their character as in their multi- 
tude. 

A few of the places of chiefs of division had been 
previously taken out of the excepted class, but this is 
the first step in a policy of bringing all chiefs of division, 
as such, within the merit system. The recent very suc- 
cessful experience in procuring an expert to manage the 
statistical work of the Department, showed that it is 
entirely practicable to fill such places by competitive 
examination where it is not best to make promotions. 
If the places of chiefs of division in the Department of 
Agriculture can best be filled by promotion from the 
large corps of trained experts, or occasionally—when 
necessary—by competitive examination, the same is 
presumptively true of all similar places in other De- 
partments, The fact is that no changes need be made 
in these places upon a change of administration. The 
political opinions of chiefs of division are of no conse- 
quence, and are no qualification for office ; these men 
are in the Departments to do the public work in the 
same way, no matter what party is in power. In the 
War Department during the administration of President 
Harrison there were no changes of chiefs of division, 
and during the present administration there has been 
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only one change. Of thirty-four chiefs in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture nine have served more than ten 
years ; twenty were in the service prior to the present 
administration ; nine had served one year but less than 
two years, and four less than one year. Ten of these 
chiefs were appointed through competitive examination 
under the Civil Service Rules, These facts show that 
there is no real force in the argument that chiefs of 
division belong to the class of officers who must repre- 
sent the policy of the ruling administration. 


The defeat of the New York State Civil Service bill, 
of which so much had been expected, is a disgrace to 
all concerned in it. Fortunately, the Governor had re- 
organized the Civil Service Commission before the leg- 
islature aimed this blow at the Reform program. Every- 
thing now depends upon the vigilance and earnestness 
of these officers. What they could have done easily 
under a good law, they must do now by taking a firm 
stand in the execution of such a law as they have. The 
splendid victory for Civil Service Reform in the amend- 
ment of the State constitution led most observers to take 
too sanguine a view of the situation. It was generally 
assumed that, where the people had declared so une- 
quivocally in favor of extending the merit system, the 
legislature would be moved as a matter of expediency, 
-if not of duty, to provide a means for carrying out the 
popular will. But the same impulse seems to have 
seized the political bummers and blacklegs in this 
instance as in the one described by Dr. Clark at the 
Cleveland conference in his paper on the Oswego plan. 
‘‘ What is to become of us fellows,’’ they wondered, ‘‘ if 
we let the people have their head about this Reform 
business!’’ And so they shut down upon it without 
appeal. 

The kind of spirit which the new State Commission 
has to face is well illustrated in the case of Mr. 
Aldridge, the Superintendent of Public Works, who 
made fifty-one unlawful appointments and then tried to 
induce the Commission to legalize them. He seems to 
have labored under the amiable delusion that Governor 
Flower and his methods were still in control of things 
at Albany. Governor Morton soon undeceived him; 
and the Commission, while politely giving him credit 
for a ‘‘ misapprehension ’’ of the law, declines to give 
the Comptroller authority to draw warrants for the pay- 
ment of the salaries of the persons improperly on the 
roll. The utmost it is willing to do is to allow twenty- 
one of these men to accept temporary appointments 
after a non-competitive examination. Not one, how- 
ever, will be paid for the work already done. It looks 
like a hardship for the men, but they ought to have 
known better than to take public employment in reward 
for political services without scrutinizing the law. The 
man who does that sort of thing in these days of univer- 
sal newspaper circulation does it at his own risk. If he 
is going to complain of anybody or anything, let him 
carry his grievance to the person of superior authority 
and intelligence who drew him into his scrape, 


The manly message of Governor Greenhalge vetoing 
the so-called ‘‘ veterans’ preference bill’’ has been made 
historic by the enormous vote with which the Massa- 
chusetts legislature ovesrode it in both houses. This is 
a measure designed to prostitute and degrade the excel- 
lent Civil Service system which has made the Bay State 
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famous, and throw open the petty places in public 
employ to a grand army of hopelessincompetents. The 
Governor who stood forth single-handed and attempted 
to ward off the disgrace which threatened the noble old 
Commonwealth, and the little group of seven Senators 
and twenty-three representatives who came bravely to 
his support against overwhelming odds, will yet live to 
rejoice that they kept the faith when there was nothing 
to gain except temporary abuse, and everything to lose 
except self-respect, by their refusal to go with the mob. 
It is to the credit of the 1 cal press that not a single 
reputable newspaper, so far as we have seen, defended 
the bill, while every blackguard sheet hurrahed for it. 
The decent people of Massachusetts need not feel dis- 
couraged by this backset to the Reform cause in their 
State ; it has survived more than one before. The duty 
of the hour is not to mourn, but to get ready for the 
next battle, which will be at the polls! 


The Maryland Civil Service Reform Association has 
had a rather exciting experience in connection with the 
report of its committee on grievances against Post- 
master Warfield. Mr. Warfield’s friends have tried in 
vain to induce the Association to censure its executive 
committee for approving this report. It would have 
simplified matters for them very much if the postmaster 
had made a frank defence of himself instead of closing 
his lips with the seal of official privilege. This is too 
much like pleading the statute of limitations in a case 
involving the pleader’s personal honor. Possibly some 
innocent men have taken refuge behind the statute and 
suffered undeserved obloquy all their lives in conse- 
quence; but the probability is that most of those who 
have been suspected of a mere desire for concealment 
richly merited the suspicion, and some of them even 
more than they suffered. There are times when speech 
is golden, and silence is only pinchbeck. 


The United States Civil Service Commission has been 
requested to prepare an examination for operators of the 
Hollerith electric tabulating machine. There are three 
such vacancies in the Weather Bureau at a salary of 
$900 per annum, It is probable that the clerk-copyist 
examination will be given as a basis, with practical tests 
in the use of the tabulating machine. The work of 
preparing examinations for the Internal Revenue service 
is advancing satisfactorily. Boards of examiners have 
been organized in twenty-two offices already. There 
are four positions included in the classified service, but 
only one kind of examination will be necessary for 
entrance into any one of them. They are store-keeper, 
gauger, store-keeper and gauger, and clerk. The same 
subjects will be used for this examination as for the 
clerk-copyist examination, but some practical questions 
will be added, adapted to the special nature of the 
service. 


In no proceeding under the Civil Service Commission 
is any distinction made on the ground of sex, The. 
examinations are open to men and women alike. It is, 
only from the needs and conditions of the service itself, 
and not from any restrictive action of the Commission, 
that distinctions arise. The authority for deciding’ 
whether a man or a woman shall be appointed rests wholly’ 
with the appointing officer, who alone knows the condi- 
tions of his office. .Often it is necessary for the Com- 
mission to hold special examinations for filling places 
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for which no regular registers are established. In 
requesting such examinations a Department usually 
states whether a man ora womanis desired. The Com- 
mission pays no heed to the designation of sex in hold 
ing the examination. It admits both men and womer$ 
but it announces which sex the Department has asked 
for, and then certifies the three candidates of that sex 
standing highest. An instance in point is afforded by 
a recent request of the Secretary of Agriculture for eligi- 
bles to fill the offices of cataloguer and library clerk in 
his Department. At the first examination no eligibles 
were obtained. At a second examination for library 
clerk, two women failed, with general averages of 69 and 
49, and eight men failed with general averages ranging 
between 40 and 65; two women passed at grades of 81 
and 80. For library cataloguer eleven women failed 
with averages from 65 to 20, and fourteen men failed 
with averages between 65 and 19; five women passed, 
with grades between 72and 84. The Department, how- 
ever, desired men. The Commission certified the 
names of the two women who had passed under the 
library clerk examination and the three women who 
stood highest on the library cataloguer examination. In 
its letter to the Department it said: ‘‘ The attainments 
shown by the women passing these two examinations are 
far superior to those of the men examined, and indicate 
a good measure of ability. Four of the five women cer- 
tified attained grades above 79.’’ Secretary Morton 
answered that, in viewof the result, he would waive the 
question of sex, and he selected the woman standing 
highest on the library clerk examination, Miss Eliza- 
beth B. Wales of Chicago, and the woman who stood 
second on the library cataloguer examination, Miss 
Grace F. Leonard of the State Library at Albany. There 
was a difference of only one per cent. in the grades of 
the two women who passed thisexamination. It is now 
generally recognized that women can successfully per- 
form the duties of many subordinate places under 
Government, and Secretary Morton has taken advanced 
ground in recognizing high qualifications regardless of 
sex, 


The confusion which has been caused in some minds 
by Goop GOvERNMENT’s practice of beginning each vol- 
ume with the July number, together with the greater con- 
venience of collecting annual accounts in winter than 
in summer, hav: decided us not to close Volume XIV 
with the current number, but to postpone the end to the 
number for December, 1895. This will account for the 
absence of the customary index, which will be issued 
so as to comprehend the contents of the entire volume 
and to be bound up therewith. We trust that the new 
arrangement will be entirely agreeable to our readers. 








HE changes of fourth-class postmasters for the 
twenty-seventh month of the present Administra- 
tion, May 5 to June 4, 1895, numbered 672, of which 577 
were caused by deaths and resignations, leaving 95 to 
be accounted for by removals, either for cause or at the 
expiration of four-year terms. 








W's THEY ARE ONCE PersuaDeD of the evil doings 

of their public servants, the wrath of the people is 
unforgiving. All crimes are wrongs to the people, but 
especially so are fraudulent and violent acts of inter- 
ference with the right of suffrage. In such cases justice 
may not safely be tempered with mercy.—Badtimore News, 
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For Good City Government. 







PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRD ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 

E annual meeting of the National Municipal League, 
and third National Conference for Good City Govern- 
ment, opened its sessions at the Chamber of Commerce 
in Cleveland, Ohio, on the afternoon of Wednesday, 
May 29. James C. Carter of New York City, president 
of the League, was in the chair, and about 125 repre- 
sentatives of bodies interested in municipal reform, in 
all parts of the United States, were present. 

J. G. W. Cowles, vice-president of the Chamber of 
Commerce, delivered an address of welcome, and a 
letter of like purport from Mayor McKisson was read. 
President Carter responded. Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 
secretary of the League, presented his annual report, in 
which, after reviewing the history of the movement in 
behalf of good city government, he said : 


When the National Municipal League was organized a year 
ago there were between forty and fifty municipal reform organi- 
zations distributed among fourteen States; a very small propor- 
tion only being found in the trans-Mississippi States. Now there 
are one hundred and eighty organizations on our list (not 
including those composed exclusively of women) distributed 
among thirty-one States; and the Western cities are as well rep- 
resented and as active as their Eastern sisters. In May, 1894, 
there were six organizations to be found in New England, now 
thirteen. In the Middle States, the nineteen of a year ago have 
increased to sixty-six; in the Southern Central States the increase 
has been from four to twenty-four; in the Northern Central States 
from nine to thirty-seven; in the Western and Pacific States from 
six to thirty-seven. From this summary we see the greatest 
increase to have been in the Middle States, and especially in New 
York and New Jersey, where the energetic assaults of Dr. Park- 
hurst upon Tammany misrule, the Lexow Committee’s revela- 
tion of Tammany corruption, and the @arnestness and vigor of 
the New York reformers have had a maximum of effect. 

In May, 1894, there were eleven associations in New York and 
three in New Jersey, compared with thirty-six in the former and 
twenty in the latter at the present time. In many other States 
the advance has been equally great; for instance, in Wisconsin, 
we learn that it has been from two to seven; in California the 
same; in Ohio, from two to twelve; in Minneseta, from one to 
seven; in Pennsylvania, from five to ten; in Illinois the same: in 
Maryland, from four to eight, 

Of the thirteen organizations in New England six are in Massa- 
chusetts, four in Connecticut, two in Rhode Island and one in 
Maine. In the Middle States Delaware alone is unrepresented on 
the list. All the Northern and Southern Central States now have 
active reform bodies within their borders, Ohio leading off with 
twelve; Illinois coming next with ten; Wisconsin third, with nine. 
Michigan and Indiana have three each, Kentucky and Tennessee 
two each. In the South, Maryland heads the list with eight, Mis- 
souri and Georgia following with three each. Louisiana has two, 
Texas one, the District of Columbia three. In the West, the 
greatest activity is to be found on the Pacific Coast, California 
leading with nine, Washington and Oregon each having two. 
In the interior, Minnesota leads with seven. Colorado has six, 
Iowa three, Nebraska, Kansas and Montana two each, and Utah 
one. 

If we may be permitted to take the League’s correspondence 
as a criterion, there is no section of the la..d not agitated over 
the question of bettering the government of our cities. Wehave 
correspondents in every State and Territory except, perhaps, 
Indian, Oklahoma and Alaska. i 

Calling the roll of the great cities of the country we find every one 
reporting with one or more active organizations. In Boston the 
long-established Citizens’ Association continues its work of insist- 
ing upon a rigid enforcement of ordinances and a fulfilment of 
contracts. The Municipal League, under the inspiring leadership 
of Samuel B. Capen, vice-president of the National Municipal 
League, is pressing forward toward important victories and doing 
yeoman service in securing an improved charter and creating an 
enlightened public sentiment; the work of these two exclusively 
municipal reform bodies being greatly aided by the occasional 
assistance of the Massachusetts Society for Promoting Good Citi- 
zenship and the Massachusetts Reform Club. 

In New York we find the City Club and the network of Good 
Government clubs, the City Vigilance League (frequently 
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spoken of as one of Dr. Parkhurst’s societies), the City Improve- 
ment Society, the Committee of Seventy, and last, but by no 
means least, the Chamber of Commerce, all working steadily 
toward the same end—that of ridding New York of every vestige 
of inefficient and corrupt government, substituting therefor a 
non-partisan business administration of city affairs and laboring 
to maintain a public opinion that will be intolerant of anything 
short of the best attainable government for the city. ae 

The great victory of November, 1894, was brought about by 
the codperation and codrdination of the regular army of re- 
formers and the volunteer army composed of the forces opposed 
tp Tammany. <5 

Over in Brooklyn the citizens have been enjoying the benefits 
of areform administration under Mr. Schieren. The Citizens’ 
Union of Kings County, that did such admirable work in secur. 
ing his election, is still in existence and ready for any emergency, 
although it has not had much to do since his election. There 
have recently been formed several Good Government clubs, 
— for the purpose of promoting a deeper interest in civic 
affairs. 

The Municipal League of Philadelphia achieved a notable and 
a substantial victory, in conjunction with several other organiza- 
tions, in asuccessful fight against the effort made by the ‘‘ State 
boss ’’ of Pennsylvania to treat the city as a pocket borough, by 
forcing his candidate for Mayor upon the people. Its effort at 
the February election to rescue the city councils from the 
grasp of corrupt influences was not so successful, largely owing 
to the fact that national issues were injected into the Mayoralty 
contest, and everything was sacrified to the supreme effort made 
to enable ‘‘ the Dutch to capture Holland” again. 

The League’s thirty-five hundred members regard their coun. 
cilmanic defeat as but temporary, and already it is girding its 
loins for future contests. The Citizens’ Association, like that of 
Boston, is performing a much needed service in keeping a sharp 
eye oncontractors. Both bodies took an active and prominent 
part in securing the appointment recently of a Senatorial investi- 
gating committee to inquire into the conduct of the city’s 
affairs. The Committee of 95, formed during the recent coun- 
cilmanic campaign, has coéperated heartily and cordially with 
the League. 

In Baltimore, the Reform League and the Union for Public 
Good continue their good work; the latter has been specially 
active in organizing a number of Good Government clubs. It 
proposes to keep up this good work until every section of Balti- 
more has suchaclub. The Citizens’ Movement and the Tax- 
payers’ Association are still at work in their special fields. 

The great victory for Civil Service Reform in Chicago is still 
fresh in mind, and the leading part taken by the Civic Federation 
and the success attending its efforts in other directions, will al- 
ways bea matter of pride to its members. The venerable Citi- 
zens’ Association, with its long list of accomplished reforms, 
continues, as formerly, to work along lines similar to those of 
the Philadelphia and Boston Associations. The purposes of the 
Christian Citizenship League are expressed in its name. 

The activities of the Milwaukee Municipal League have perhaps 
met with more success during the past year than those of any 
other single reform organization. It set out last autumn to 
accomplish three things: The formation of similar associations 
in leading Wisconsin towns, the enactment of a Civil Service and 
a corrupt practices law. Ithas been influential in accomplishing 
the first two and in pressing the third far along toward a success- 
ful issue. All this has been done in addition to carrying forward 
much needed local work. . . . 

The [National Municipal] League was organized with sixteen 
associations enrolled as affiliated members. This number has 
increased to within two of fifty, with several awaiting admission. 
Its associate membership numbers one hundred and eighty-five. 
‘ The League has sought in every way possible to promote 
the cause of better government. It has rendered assistance and 
given advice when called upon. It has prepared and distributed 
twenty-four thousand copies of pamphlets Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, 
making four hundred thousand pages of printed matter. This 
has been sent into every nook and corner of the land. No.1 
dealt with the question of ‘‘The Churches and Good City Gov- 
ernment”’ and *‘ What a Private Citizen Can Do for Good City 
Government.”’ No. 2 contained an ‘‘Address to the Public’”’ and 
the constitution and by-laws of the League. No. 3, ‘‘ The Rela- 
tion of Civil Service Reform to Municipal Reform,” and No. 4, 
the constitutions and by-laws of the leading reform bodies of the 
country. ... 

No account of municipal reform progress would be complete 
without a reference to the increasing activity and codperation of 
women. They are rapidly coming to the front, both in their own 
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organizations, like the Health Protective Associations or Wom- 
en’s Clubs, and in organizations like the Civic Federation of 
Chicago, composed of men and women. We find them contrib- 
uting largely to the study of the complex problems of the cities. 
There are few communities (Colorado is one of the exceptions) 
where women now have the right of municipal suffrage; hence 
their activity is of necessity limited to educational and agitatory 
efforts, and to looking after the details of municipal housekeep- 
ing. Whenever their efforts have been properly and persistently 
directed in these channels substantial results have been accom- 
plished, for in these dir: ctions women have exceptional capacity. 


In his annual address, celivered at a public meeting 
held in the First Methodist Episcopal Church the same 
evening, President Carter said, among other things: 


The recent experience in the city of New York, which has so 
universally engaged the public attention, is full of significant 
proof. The organized conspiracy known as Tammany Hall 
represented the alliance between the Democratic party and the 
corrupt manipulators of the voting power. Operating under the 
disguise of that party, the latter had succeeded in obtaining 
absolute control of the municipal revenues and patronage, and 
their administration of both was shaped and directed with 
shameless audacity to perpetuate their corrupt rule. It would 
be going far to say that the public will was even a secondary 
object. The gathering and swelling mischiefs and corruptions 
proceeding from this condition and demoralizing every branch 
of the administration finally passed the point of endurance, and 
public hostility broke out against it in many different quarters. 

The new Mayor (Mr. Strong) entering upon the discharge of 
his duty, proceeded to act in pursuance of the public pledges he 
had given He appointed to important offices some excellent 
men whose qualifications were the capacity and the disposition 
to perform their duties. He was greatly pressed to give places 
to members of his own party who had but slight qualifications 
of this character, and who would probably act in accordance 
with the common motives and methods of political manipula- 
tors. He was not disposed to comply with these demands, and 
there immediately arose against him on the part of the spoils- 
seekers of his own party a storm of condemnation and abuse, 
asserting that he had betrayed them. 

The spectacle was an illustration, absolutely comical in its 
completeness, of the corrupt alliance which I am constantly 
mentioning and of the extent to which it confounds all moral 
distinctions. The Republican spoilsmen who had labored to 
procure the nomination of Mr. Strong on a non-partisan platform, 
who had accepted that platform themselves with enthusiasm, 
denounced his obedience to his public pledges as treason to 
themselves. They could not believe that the real understanding 
upon which Mr. Strong had accepted a nomination, which they 
had united in tendering, was anything other than the usual one 
that honest people should be deceived and the actual control of 
the public patronage placed in their hands. 

As a distinguished Republican aptly declared at a public meet- 
ing, so long as they thought Mr. Strong was lying, their mouths 
were full of praise; but when they found that he really meant 
what he said, nothing could restrain their rage and chagrin. 

I should have been glad to add that the pressure upon Mayor 
Strong of the corrupt alliance had not in any degree succeeded. 
But he has seemed not wholly free from the notion that non- 
partisanship means a fair and just division of offices between the 
rival factions, and has in some instances given important places 
to men who are open advocates of the policy of using municipal 
aa to build up the fortunes of the parties to which they 

elong. 

Of course, so far as he has yielded to this pressure the result 
has been a simple transfer of municipal administration from one 
set of spoilsmen to another, differing only in the color of their 
disguise, and perhaps in the degree in which they will prostitute 
the public revenues and patronage. How difficult it is for the 
best men to follow the straight pathway of duty when they feel 
that they have given to unworthy supporters any ground for 
expectations of favor! 

We have in New York one department of administration in 
which this alliance is avoided with relentless hate. This is that 
of street cleaning. The result is a daily lesson and illustration 
to the whole people. The aspect of the city has in a few months 
been revolutionized. The streets are cleaned to the delight of 
all well-disposed citizens. Another department, that of police, 
now promises to afford another illustration. A new Police Board 
is under the leadership of a courageous and reso!ute man, famil- 
iar to us all, Theodore Roosevelt. He knows what public affairs 
lie within the just jurisdiction of State and national parties and 
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what do not. He has begun to reinspire that branch of our 
municipal service with the spirit which ought to pervade it, and 
the beneficial results are already beginning to appear. 

I have little faith in mere legislation. Our trouble manifests 
itself universally in the fact that we have unworthy men in the 
municipal offices ; that the qualifications actually made the ground 
for awarding such offices are not the capacity and the inclination 
to perform the duties which attach to them, but some capacity 
and willingness to make those offices productive of support, first 
to the clique or conspiracy of the corrupt manipulator, and next 
to the party with which they are allied ; that is to say, qualifica- 
tions not for the discharge of duty but for the violation of it. 

The difficulty is that the-great political parties are willing to 
sacrifice the municipalities in order to gain success in the national 
arena. Their best members, or a large number of them, are 
inclined to wink at the prostitution of municipal offices and rev- 
enues when it is made in their behalf. They do what men always 
do when two objects are before them: sacrifice the one which 
they deem inferior to that which seems to them the superior one. 

I conclude that the best remedy for our municipal ills lies in 
asserting as our platform the plain and simple doctrine that 
municipal administration is no proper concern of the national 
and State parties, and that they should not interfere in any man- 
ner with it. 

I have spoken only of those benefits of reform in municipal 
administration which would be felt by the cities themselves ; but 
in truth this would be but half of the blessing. It would extend 
to our national politics. Who does not see with humiliation the 
extent to which mere personal interests and ambitions now gov- 
ern the action of our national parties? They are becoming inca- 
pable of discharging the true functions for which national parties 
exist. Among the causes of this sad condition there is no factor 
more potent than municipal corruption. Under its blighting and 
withering influence the character of the representatives in the 
national councils from all the great cities has sensibly declined. 
The prodigious power gained and exercised by the municipal 
spoilsmen, their control over great masses of the popular vote, 
are an all-pervading evil. 

This power is and must be courted by the leaders of the 
national parties, by the great ambitions, by those who aspire to 
the Presidency and to the seats in the Senate. It may be and is 
the subject of purchase by the great moneyed interests and of 
corrupt bargains with party interests. I look upon the destruc- 
tion of the corrupt allignce between the national parties and the 
manipulators of the Nong | power in the cities not only as neces- 
sary to the redemption of municipal administration, but as the 
first, most important and effective step in a reform which will 
tend to place our national parties beyond the reach of the worst 
corruptions, infuse into them a new spirit, and enable them to 
better perform their true functions. 


Charles J. Bonaparte of Baltimere said : 


I really think the reason we do not have good government lies 
in the sinfulness of man. If men were perfect we could have per- 
fect government. We have bad government because the gov- 
erning body—and that means all of us, those of us who have votes 
and those who do not—because all of us are not good enough to 
bring about the best form of government. oe 

The question is not, Do we wish good government? But, Do 
we wish it enough to sacrifice part of our time and effort in secur- 
ing it? This ismy remedy. I do not believe it is hopeless of 
application. We must work up interest in these matters. 

One thing is necessary to good government, and that is good 
men. Iam informed that Boss Platt dictated changes in the New 
York police bill. Still in time New York will havea good police 
bill, because it has Theodore Roosevelt. Without the good man 
New York would not have a good bill. 

The question of the present is the curing of a moral and politi- 
cal disease. It is undoubtedly true that totreat a disease prop- 
erly there must first be a diagnosis of its character. But the 
physician must not stop too long to diagnose before he begins to 
apply his remedies; there is too much at stake. Ifhe takes too 
long to make up his mind what is the matter with the man, the 
man will die. So while I do not wish to discourage those in the 
advance guard in this reform, while you are studying the prob- 
lem I tell you to act. When you see something going wrong, do 
the one practical thing which is to be done. When you seea 
head, hit it. 

Herbert Welsh of Philadelphia said : 


Philadelphia’s conditions are peculiar. One party has ruled 
for years. The opposite party has had nochance. So long as 
the minority party is so far in the minority as not to have any 
strength, the majority party is apt to getinto great wickednesses. 
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Our people are strongly interested in the national issues, esp e 
cially the tariff. And they allow national issues to blind them to 
municipal issues. We are, too, afraid of our pocketbooks. Our 
corporations want certain concessions from the city councils, 
certain others from the State legislatures, and certain others from 
the national legislature. And their lobbyists get those conces- 
sions for them. Character is degraded by such a condition of 
affairs. When men decide that they can get along without hon- 
esty they are in a very bad way. And it is practically in that 
way that we are now in regard to our municipal affairs. ‘i 

The remedy must come through the conscience. Honesty 
must outweigh the dollar. I would lay great emphasis on Civil 
Service Reform as a remedy when it may be thoroughly applied. 
It is a great power. I favor alsoa corrupt practices act. _ An act 
which will prevent the politician from buying votes is one of our 
remedies. But we must have good men. Our Bullard bill, 
under which Philadelphia is governed, is much like your federal 
plan. It throws great power onthe Mayor, and for years we have 
not elected the right sort of a Mayor, simply because the bosses 
control the vote. Only during the past winter we have hada 
reservoir built. It cost us $1,500,000 and it won't hold water, 
and the corporation which built it holds the offices of the muni- 
cipal government, and they tell us that $250,000 more will fix that 
reservoir all right, but Iam convinced that its puddle wall or pud- 
dle trench is purposely falsely built and that it can never be fixed. 
We must appeal, we reformers, to the great national heart, to 
patriotism, to civic patriotism. We must each one of us do 
what he is able, each feeling his personal responsibility and stir- 
ring up the personal responsibility of the whole nation. 


On Thursday, May 30, the convention reissembled 
at the Chamber of Commerce, and the Rev. Gregory J. 
Powell made an address on municipal conditions in his 
city. Said he: 


A constant source of trouble with us is the tinkering of the city 
charter by the State legislature. We need our State constitution 
so amended that franchises can only be given by the vote of the 
people, and that all-important changes in the administration of 
the city government shall, in like manner, be referred to the 
voters for ratification. 

The Philistines of corporate greed and partisan spoils are 
camped not about, but within, our city. Our people, like the 
ancient people, quake and tremble before the mighty host. For 
years we have paid a heavy tribute to these municipal freeboot- 
ers. Civic pride has languished, and we have feared that our city 
must always remain cowed and helpless under the tyrant’s heel. 

But a shepherd boy has come among us, who believes in God 
and in righteousness, and whose rising indignation has given birth 
to a great purpose, that in the name of God and the people he 
will go out and slay the giant and put to rout the army of the 
Philistines. The shepherd boy is the reform organization called 
the Municipal League. It does not set out in the partisan armor 
of a Saul, but rather with the simple sling of municipal, non- 
partisan, non-sectarian city government. We have five pebbles 
for our sling, or rather rocks of truth. First, every citizen must 
take his part in the government of the city ; second, city govern- 
ment is business, not politics ; third, city issues must be separated 
from State and national issues; fourth, the offices of the city 
should be on the merit basis; and fifth, the city must own and 
operate, in the interests of all the people, what Lenchised corpo- 
rations now monopolize for their private enrichment. It may not 
be this year or next, but in less time than it took David to become 
Israel’s king, we expect to seat municipal reform upon our civic 
throne. 


Lucius B. Swift speaking for Indianapolis, said: 


What with boodle aldermen, boodle councilmen, and a loose 
financial system, with police and fire departments worth in votes 
to the party in control many times the number of employees, 
with a street department honeycombed with private and party 
snaps, boss-ridden, party-ridden and nearly wrecked by its ser- 
vants, our city had all the decorations which entitled it to a front 
rank of civic failures. When it seemed about to disappear in its 
own mud, some of its leading citizens woke up, and by a vigor- 
ous effort procured from the general assemblv a modern charter. 
Under this the only elective officers are the Mayor, Clerk, Police 
Judge and 21 members of the common council, one for each of 
the 15 wards and six at large. The city legislature thus made 
up may legislate only. It cannot hire anybody, appoint any of 
its members, or give anybody a job. 


The Mayor, Mr. Swift explained, appoints the heads 
of five executive departments, and may at any time 
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remove them by stating his reasons in writing to the 
council, Add to this the veto power extending to 
single items of many ordinances, which can only be 
overcome by two-thirds vote of the common council, 
and increased executive powers in times of disorder, 
and the Mayor is shown to be a large factor in the gov- 
ernment. The people like the charter, and except for 
one grave defect it is adapted to their needs: 


A glance at the charter shows that the influences wh'ch con- 
trol the Mayor settle the character of the government. The 
great modern limitations upon the abuse of power, the merit 
and labor-service systems, are not so incorporated in our charter 
but that our city government may be made a great personal or 
party engine in proportion as the Mayor “is in politics for what 
there is in it,’’ or, however respectable, is controlled by party- 
ism or political bosses. It is true, impartial rules are required 
for the selection of employees, but policemen and firemen are 
excepted. Forthe appointment of these it is only necessary to 
‘* adopt rules,’”’ and then follows that bogus notion of reform in 

e words, ‘‘such forces shall be as nearly as possible equally 
divided politically.”” In practice only Republicans and Demo- 
crats have been found werthy to enjoy this ‘‘ equality.”’ 


The speaker then referred briefly to the riot of street- 
car men in Indianapolis, which the Mayor refused to 
stop, and the subsequent appointment by a court ofa 
receiver for the street car company, which had been 
unable to run any cars on account of the strike. The 
people had not forgotten that Mayor when he ran for a 
second term, and he was beaten by 3,000 majority. 

Mr. Swift said in conclusion : 


The removal of the spoils will not alone produce a perfect, 
self-acting city government. There canbe no permanent reform 
so long as a city’s public service is open to be preyed on by its 
ward bummers. Many excellent people, also, who call upon 
their fellow-citizens for ‘‘a truer patriotism” and ‘‘a higher 
standard of citizenship’’ then go to the polls and vote with their 
fellow partisans, the Platts and the Crokers. Honesty and wit 
will never come into a government by this process. But there 
is one thing which recreant Mayors and Plattism cannot survive, 
and that is the rack of the defeats which voters who refuse to be 
yoked by the machine can inflict upon them. 


The municipal condition of New Orleans was the sub- 
ject of a paper read by Walker B. Spencer, secretary of 
the Ballot Reform League of Louisiana. Said he: 


For the final redemption of the city the people now look to 
the Ballot Reform League and the Citizens’ Protective Associa 
tion. The present efforts for reform seem to be upon these 
lines: 

First—A qualification of the suffrage by the insertion of an 
educational or property clause. 

Second— The adoption of proper registration laws for the pre- 
vention of fraudulent registration and repeating at elections. 

Third—The adoption of the Australian ballot system, as it 
exists in Massachusetts, with such modifications as are necessary. 

Fourth.—The concentration of municipal power in the hands 
of a few well-paid officials elected by the citizens at large, and 
invested with well-defined powers. And the inclination at pres- 
ent is to return to the old bureau system, as presenting the most 
desirable form of government for this city. 

The two organizations will codperate in New Orleans at the 
next election, and have since their organization bent their 
energies to put themselves upon a good fighting basis, but it 
will require heroic work to succeed under the difficulties con- 
fronting them. First they have to contend against a well-organ- 
ized political organization in possession of the offices and unscru- 
pulous in the use of the power incident thereto. Second, an 
election law that was framed to meet the conditions existing in 
this State when its people were contending for white supremacy, 
and one, therefore, lodging tremendous power in the incumbent 
administration. Third, a registration law permissive of the 
grossest frauds, which has been used to its fullest extent by 
their opponents, so that it is now estimated at least 6,000 of the 
42,000 registration papers issued are fraudulent. Fourth, they 
will have to act as independents, as their opponents control the 
regular party organization. 

All of this means that they will be without representation in 
the polls; that a large part of the 6,000 false registration will be 
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voted by their opponents unless some means can be invented to 


thwart them, and that all the election machinery (which is a 
more than ordinarily powerful agent in our State) will be used 
against them to whatever extent their opponents may dare to do 
so. But they are fearfully in earnest. 


Hon. George W. Ochs, Mayor of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
said : 


The government of the city of Chattanooga, Tenn., furnishes 
an apt illustration of the evil effects of State interference with a 
municipality, but it also clearly demonstrates that it is not so 
much the concrete law as a proper spirit among the authorities 
that produces the best results in city administration. 

At each successive session of the State legislature for the past 
fifteen years, first one delegation and then another would appear 
to procure some radical changes in the city charter, so that now 
it is little less than a crazy-quilt patchwork of enactments. Each 
change was influenced either by some partisan or sinister motive, 
largely due to the fact that Chattanooga was, until recently, over- 
whelmingly Republican and the legislature largely Democratic. 
Correctives were sought to be applied in the hope of freeing the 
city from the control of an irresponsible set of machine politi- 
~_ who had the solid negro vote absolutely at their beck and 
call. ; 

The first important step was an amendment to the charter to 
provide for the appointment by the Governor of three police com- 
missioners, not over two to be of the same political party. This 
body was given complete control of the police department, the 
sole power of ra opey yd superintendent, captains and all patrol- 
men, also the right to fix its own budget of expenses to the exclu- 
sion of the Mayor and aldermen, and is responsible to no author- 
ity except its own for the conduct ofits business and the disburse- 
ment of its funds, being in all respects asupreme autocracy... . 

This relief through the legislature whetted the appetites of the 
politicians and at each subsequent legislative session further 
efforts were made to take away local self-government, but every 
attempt was fiercely opposed and was only partially successful. 

At present we have two State administrative and executive 
boards, the police commission and a board of public works. 
The latter body is also appointed by the Governor, and has 
executive control over everything pertaining to the streets and 
sewers, except the granting of franchises; it has also the right to 
fix its own budget, and is as much an autocracy as the police 
commission, wholly independent of the tax-raising power. 

The city legislative body consists of the Mayor and sixteen 
aldermen, two from each ward of the city. They are elected for 
two years, eight aldermen being chosen each year. The alder- 
men are elected by their respective wards, the Mayor by the city 
at large. Through legislative interference the Mayor is stripped 
of all executive power, having only a suspensory veto, which can 
be annulled by a majority vote of the aldermen. He has no 
appointive powers; he is president of the city council and 
appoints the standing committees, but these can be altered by a 
majority vote of the aldermen. All the city officials except the 
police, the city engineer and the street force are elected by the 
aldermen annuaily. ee ae 

Legislative interference «ith municipal government by special 
enactments cannot be too strongly condemned. “oe 
charter changes were made general in each State, a local member 
or a little squad of politicians could not mould charter enactments 
like wax, for there would be too many cities concerned. In 
Tennessee, and for that matter in nearly every State, municipal 
charters are subject to special laws, and when a change issought, 
it is placed in the category of ‘* local bills’ ; a local member, if 
he be with the dominant party, can absolutely dictate the laws 
of any city within the boundary of hisdistrict; if he be not, two 
or three politicians, who have the ear of the legislative bosses, 
can procure any enactment that suits their particular purpose. 

The selection of city officers should in every way possible be 
left to the people or should be vested in the executive. . .. . 
He can then be held to strict accountability; if a bad appoint- 
ment is made the responsibility can be easily located, and it is 
indeed rare that a Mayor would abuse a power so closely scruti- 
nized by his own people at such short range. 


Charles B. Wilby, speaking of the municipal condi- 
tions of Cincinnati, said: 


The reiiction which came after the burning of the court house 
by the mob in 1884, enabled the people to procure a reform of 
the police department under a law which, though bandicapped 
by its double partisan feature, has worked so well because of the 
leaven of Civil Service Reform contained in it, that the police 
department of Cincinnati, from the worst, has become perhaps 
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the best branch of its service. The people of Cincinnati began 
to awaken from the stupor, which long had overpowered them, 
and in 1890 what was called a new city charter was prepared. In 
its’ general scope the bill, as first proposed, embodied what is 
known as the federal system of municipal government, very much 
like that which was adopted for the city of Cleveland at the same 
session of the legislature. I have often regretted that the influ- 
ence of the best citizens of Cincinnati does not seem to make 
itself felt in municipal affairs as does that of the best citizens of 
Cleveland. . . . The legislation which was proposed for the 
reOrganization of the government of Cleveland was carried through 
a symmetrical whole as proposed, while that asked for Cincinnati 
was much altered before its passage. Some changes were made 
in the official nomenclature, and the evils of partisanship were 
increased in a community already suffering sorely from the mal- 
ady by the vesting of the government in five bi partisan boards, 
and a legislative body. 

I am asked to touch upon the adaptability of our present form 
of government to local needs. I should say .that bi-partisan 
boards are especially that form of government not adapted to the 
local needs of the city of Cincinnati. The lesson above all others, 
which her people need to learn, is that partisan politics are out 
of place in municipal affairs. Still voting as they shot, they seem 
to be unable to learn this lesson, and our separation of municipal 
from national elections does not seem to make the task easier. 
The party discipline is kept up, as though national issues were 
always at stake. Ifascheme of government by bi-partisan boards 
can ever be tolerable, it must be in a community, the calm polit- 
ical spirit of which will permit these boards to become non-par- 
tisan, as Mr. Roosevelt proposes to make the New York police 
board; but in a community where party spirit burns hot as it 
does in Cincinnati the results from this device for municipal mis- 
government are sure to be bad. 


D. E, Williams, speaking for Columbus, Ohio, said : 


Every attempt that has been made to gain undue advantage 
with the aid of the legislature, in changing our form of govern- 
ment, has in fact resulted in a change for the better. Not neces- 
sarily that we have had better officers or better government, but 
by the process of centralization of power and simplification of 
machinery the people know better where to locate responsibility. 
Prior to April, 1890, the city government of Columbus was of 
very primitive character. We hada Mayor who, in addition to 
being the ornamental head of our city, also discharged the duties 
of the police judge and prosecutor. The government of the city 
at present is an approximation to the so-called federal plan. The 
Mayor appoints the heads of the four departments of law, of 
accounts, of public.safety and of public works without interfer- 
ence from any other department. He can at the same time of 
his appointment take from his appointee a written resignation of 
the office to be accepted at his pleasure This, we are advised, 
our present Mayor has done. This gives the people a right to 
hold the Mayor absolutely responsible for the execution or non- 
execution of our laws and ordinances. Sinee April 15 an air of 
business pervades the City Hall. There is no longer a playing 
at government. Measures are looked into and examined by the 
Mayor, as they have never been by his predecessors. The reck- 
less granting of franchises without consideration has probably 
ceased. Heads of departments will be required to devote some 
of their time to the duties of their respective offices. Our city 
debt, which increased at the rate of more than one million dollars 
per year during the five years ending in 1892, is now under con- 
trol, and will rapidly diminish under a proper application of the 
veto power by the business Mayor. So far as form is concerned 
our government is about what it shouldbe. It isnow more largely 
a question of men. It might be well to institute compulsory 
service and disfranchisement, or double the taxation of the voter 
who declined to accept office. 


Judge E. J. Blandin of Cleveland spoke on uniform 
organization for cities in Ohio. He first devoted his 
attention to the legislation passed in his State on the 
subject of city organization, and after criticising many 
acts and decisions, continued : 


In determining what the city organization should be, the ques- 
tion to be answered is, ‘‘ How can the business best be trans- 
acted, and by what kind of organization?’’ All these things, and 
others less important, are to be done at the public cost, for which 
a tax must be levied, and proper accounts must be kept of dis- 
bursements, so as to guard the public funds from waste and fraud. 

Without taking time to elaborate the argument, all competent 
governmental architects since the time of Hamilton, Madison and 
Jefferson have agreed that there must be a total separation of 
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legislative from executive powers. One body, a legislative, must 
decide what is to be done and levy the tax therefor. Another 
totally separate authority, the executive, must carry the legisla- 
tive will into effect, and must be totally distinct from the legisla- 
tive body, so as to afford the proper checks by each upon the 
other. This executive must be a single person, because no effec- 
tive executive action can by any possibility be committed to an 
aggregate body or to more than a single person. 

In this way the legislative and executive powers would be kept 
perpetually separate, as they should be, and any or all improve- 
ments would be open to each city when its council ordered them, 
and the executive work resulting would be committed to the chief 
executive, with the assistants provided for departments as they 
are added, and correct principles of government would be all the 
time in force, and no special legislation at any time required. 

With our cities, villages, counties and schools so organized in 
Ohio, we would have local government upon fundamental prin- 
ciples recognized by the fathers as indispensable, and such as are 
always applied to the conduct of large railroad, telegraph, express 
and manufacturing companies. They would be simple, compact 
and easily understood by all, and all governmental affairs, 
national, State and local, would be harmonious and homogene- 
ous. Then special local legislation would be at an end, and 
three-fourths of the business and expense of the general assem- 
bly would be avoided ; we would have home rule upon a sound 
and intelligent basis, direct responsibility of public officials to 
the people whom they serve, with proper checks upon the levy 
and expenditure of taxes, and a system which would readily 
admit of correct accounts of all municipal, county and school 
affairs, furnishing, by their uniformity, opportunity for making 
comparisons of costs and results in various cities, as a basis for 
the intelligent study of local affairs with a view to further amend- 
ment of methods in the public interest. 


Mayor William M. Kennedy of Allegheny, Pa., com- 
mented on the improvements in municipal government 
everywhere during the last decade, despite the evils to 
be overcome ; and in illustration he dwelt particularly 
upon the rapid strides made by Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
in the direction of pure government by abandoning the 
system of municipal control by councils, which he 
characterized as most pernicious. In his opinion, Civil 
Service Reform was one of the strongest remedies for 
existing evils: 

Ifa man has ability and performs his duty intelligently and 
satisfactorily, a change in administration should not work his 
removal except for cause affecting the proper discharge of his 
duties. Make fidelity to duty the touchstone for preferment 
in public office and let it be understood that politics cannot af- 
fect his position, and the result will be that our city employees 
will reward the people with better service. ‘ 

After referring to the good work done by the Ladies’ 
Health Protective Association of Pittsburgh and Alle- 
gheny, the speaker advocated tne reduction of the num- 
ber of councilmen as an improvement, and then dwelt 
on the importance of securing proper legislation for the 
water, sewage, garbage and street-cleaning questions in 
municipalities, and in conclusion said : 

We have goo laws in plenty, but it is the disregard of the 
sacredness ot the laws and the indifference of the people which 
give rise to so much of the corruption of the day. Let us have 
fewer laws, but made with due care, and then insist on a strict 
obedience to their requirements without fear or favor, and then, 
and then only can we expect to stand on a sound political basis. 

Dr. Isaac N. Quimby, who was to have spoken in 
regard to Jersey City, was absent but had sent his paper, 
which said : 

The recent development of official combinations and gruss 
frauds in all our large cities admonish us that the people must be 
continually on guard—must be more careful to whom they dele- 
gate the great powers of municipal government. Some of the 
municipalities and the people of the State of New Jersey have 
been deprived and robbed of over $50,000,000 in franchises, in 
waterways, Streets, etc., within the past thirty years. And at 
this time there is a determined and persistent effort being made 
to rob Jersey City and the State of the great water shed of 
the Passaic River and its tributaries by a band of syndicate con- 
spirators. These water syndicates would not dare to make these 
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efforts at spoliation were it not from the fact that they feel 
assured that the municipal authorities will award the contract 
and accord them the right of municipal franchise they desire 
when the adequate inducement is offered. . . . 

Relief may be found, we believe, from official combinations and 
peculations by short terms of office and in the annual election of 
Officials; therefore if the voters find they have made a mistake 
and put in corrupt and dishonest men, they have a remedy in 
frequent elections. 


Louisville, Ky., was represented by Frank N. Hart- 
well, president of the Good City Government Club of 
that city, who said : 


The municipal problem as it concerns the various large cities 
is simply one of degree and not difference. The same evils 
abound in all from the fact that the conditions are practically 
the same in all. The indifference and apathy of those who 
should be the most active in watching the city’s affairs, coupled 
with the misdirected activity of the class who have been misled 
and imposed upon, have turned the management of important 
business matters over to the professional politicians, the spoils- 
seeker, the contractor and the henchman of the local political 
bosses. ee 

In Louisville the reformers are striving to secure a city gov- 
ernment based on honest business principles, in the interest of 
all its citizens, and to this end to arouse a public interest, and 
promote and encourage a healthy public sentiment in all munic- 
ipal matters; to secure the total separation of municipal elec- 
tions from national and State politics; to secure the appointment 
and service of the very best men in every precinct as registration 
and election officers, to the end that the will of every voter 
may be freely expressed by his ballot, and that all ballots, 
when cast, shall be honestly counted; to endorse and aid in the 
election of the very best men for municipal offices, regardless of 
their political preferences or station in life; to prosecute with 
relentless vigor all who violate registration and election laws, 
and all city officers who in any way transgress or violate the 
law, or fail to properly enforce its requirements; to secure the 
removal of the police and fire departments and all appointive 
positions under the city government from all political influences, 
and the adoption of such rules as will secure to the men who 
fearlessly, impartially and with fidelity discharge the various 
duties of the positions they hold, against political interference, 
and to make all such appointments dependent upon the fitness 
of the applicant, and all promotions therein to be based upon 
fitness alone. 


Buffalo’s municipal condition was described by Frank 
M. Loomis, president of the Confederated Good Gov- 
ernment Clubs, who went on to say: 


Among the projected reforms this year is the introduction of 
the Boston system for the registration of laborers, which until 
now has been barred by the parsimony of our common council, 
the whole appropriation for Civil Service examinations, includ- 
ing the secretary’s salary, having until this year been less than 
$1,000. The establishment of this registration system, and an 
added rigidity to the rules governing promotions in the various 
departments are all that is needed to place Buffalo’s Civil Service 
on a par with any in the land. The Civil Service law is honestly 
and rigidly enforced. 

Another of the projected reforms is the use of the Myers ballot 
machine in our elections. The Mayor favors ghe idea, and the 
common council committee having the matter most directly in 
charge evinces an intelligent and quite unexpected interest in the 
subject, which promises well for the future. 

One of the good things accomplished this year is the reform of 
our jury system. The salient features of the new system are the 
appointment of a commissioner of jurors by the judges of the 
courts, and the requirement that the commissioner shall place 
upon the jury list in the first instance the name of every person 
shown by the assessors’ books to have the necessary property 
qualifications. The commissioner may, or rather must, erase sub- 
sequently the names of those whom he considers mentally or 
morally deficient, but must annotate opposite each name stricken 
off the reason therefor. It must b- obvious that this law, if hon- 
estly enforced, will prevent many esteemed compatriots from 
dodging jury service. We believe also that it will be effective in 
preventing frequent miscarriages of justice in our courts, espe- 
cially in trials of offenders against the election laws. 

Last, but not least, in the estimation of many of us, is the 
inauguration of the Good Government clubs in Buffalo. 


Dr. C. C, P. Clark of Oswego, N. Y., spoke about ‘‘A 
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Logical System of Municipal Elections,’’ for which he 
has been working for many years. His outline of the 
plan is this: 

Let the names of all the voters in a ward be deposited ina 
panel, publicly drawn therefrom one by one in the presence of 
the proper authorities, and distributed as they are drawn into 
— lots or companies of not more than two hundred and fifty 
each. 

Each of these lots shall constitute a primary constituency, 
shall be assembled in strict privacy by personal notice to each of 
its members, and, organizing like a town_meeting, proceed to 
select from among the voters of the ward, but not of its own 
number, and by the vote of a majority of those present, a repre- 
sentative elector. 

The elector so chosen in each ward being duly assembled in 
public session shall select and appoint the alderman and other 
officers of the ward. 

The electors chosen in all the wards of the city shall, also in 
public session, elect the Mayor and other elective officers of the 
city at large. 

Any officer of a ward or of the city, including representative 
electors, may be summarily removed by the power to which he 
owes his office. 


Dr. Clark said that he had once secured the support 


of practically everyone in his own city for the measure, 
and then— 


A bill to introduce the scheme into our city charter was 
repared and sent to our representatives in both houses of the 
egislature. Supported as it was they could not do otherwise 
than favor its passage, and it easily passed the Republican As- 

sembly, its peculiar character perhaps being little noticed, and 
it being the custom to trust local measures much to the discre- 
tion of the immediate representative. 

Our hopes were high, but they were soon dashed to the 
ground. I received a letter from Mr. Ainsworth, our member of 
Assembly, informing me that Lieutenant-Governor Sheehan, 
president of the Senate, had come to him to say that it was of no 
use to send that Oswego bill to the Senate, for it would not be 
allowed to go through, candidly giving as the reason that if 
Oswego got such a system of elections other cities would or 
might want it; ‘‘and then,’’ he added, ‘‘ what would become of 
us fellows ?”’ 


At a banquet tendered the visiting delegates in the 
evening at the Hollenden House, President Cady Staley, 
of the Case School of Applied Science of Cleveland, 
acted as master of ceremonies. Responses to toasts 
were made by James C. Carter, Albion W. Tourgee, 
Charles J. Bonaparte, Clinton Rogers Woodruff, R. W. G. 
Welling, George W. Ochs, Rabbi Moses J. Gries and 
Rev. Miss Marion Murdoch. 

On Friday, May 31, Charles Richardson, vice-presi- 
dent of the League, spoke on ‘‘ Municipal Government 
by National Parties.’” Among other things he said : 


Although the average citizen appears to be without any very 
adequate ideas of either the nature or importance of good city 
government, or the proper means of securing it, we may assume 
that a large majority of the voters are really in favor of it. If 
this was not the case there would be little use in attempting any 
kind of reform work except that of a purely educational charac- 
ter. Ifit is the case, it is obvious that, in order to make the 
wishes of the majority effective, we must have a system which 
will enable them to unite for the nomination and election of good 
municipal candidates. 


After discussing the methods of the nomination of 
political candidates, Mr. Richardson continued : 


Even if the machinery of the leading parties could be so puri- 
fied and improved, and their voters so educated and stimulated 
that their nominations would be really representative, it would 
still be true that a national party is as unfit an instrument for the 
government of a city as an axe is for digging ground or a spade 
for cutting down trees. The real issue in municipal elections 
relates solely to the management of municipal business, and the 
custom of allowing such contests to be decided by combats 
between national parties is just as irrelevant and absurd as the 
medizval plan of having a battle between two mail-clad knights 
— to decide which of their lady loves was the more beauti- 
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No one whoisfamiliar with the city politicians and ward-work- 
ers can suspect them of being actuated as a class by a genuine 
devotion to great principles. There are few, ifany, whose moral 
perceptions are not blinded by their anxiety for personal and 
partisan success and by their belief that that success can only be 
achieved by the aid of those whose assistance can only be pur- 
chased with public offices, illegal protection, or opportunities for 
public plunder. It is therefore essential for the prosperity of our 
national parties that they should be forced to abandon municipal 
functions, which have been at once the chief attraction and the 
main support of their present masters. 

Much might be said of the advantages of municipal parties in 
leading voters to consider their local interes:s and to be guided 
by their own opinions. The new system would certainly tend to 
develop intelligent discrimination and independence in voters, 
and a much larger proportion of our citizens would recognize the 
importance of honesty and ability in local officials. 


George F. Elliott, President of the Law Enforcement 
Society of Brooklyn and Kings County, N. Y., read a 
paper on ‘‘ Law Enforcement Societies.’’ He said: 


The domain wherein law ends and personal morality begins 
includes so much in common, and the lines of demarcation are 
so delicate, that societies of this kind, while recognizing the 
importance of questions, are unable to deal with them effectively. 
It is, therefore, only when private vice allies itself with political 
power, when its propagation is aided and encouraged by the 
negligence of the officers appointed to suppress it, and when the 
moralist finds his efforts to combat it baffled by a system of pro- 
tection and bribery too powerful for him to overcome, that then 
comes the Law Enforcement Society to his aid and endeavors to 
break the connection between public officials and those connected 
with their vicious practices. 

It is by publicity rather than by prosecution and correction that 
these societies accomplish their greatest good. To make crime 
and vice so odious, and fasten the responsibility.of its existence 
upon those charged with its suppression so inevitably that the 
people will awaken to the magnitude of the evil and put a stop 
to it,is its greatest aim. If the community is for progress in 
affairs, its leading press will be found voicing steps to bring it 
about. If developments are made showing crime and venality to 
be on the increase in opposition to the best sentiment in the com- 
munity, a clean press will be bold and valiant in its efforts to bring 
about or arouse public sentiment and crush out the evil in ques- 
tion. Asan ally of reform the clean newspaper is invaluable. 
May they multiply. But even such newspapers are not infallible. 
Yet even their mistakes in judgment often serve a wise purpose. 

The wave of reform is sweeping over the country. It may only 
touch and pass over your city and mine. It will depend upon the 
moral strength of the community in which you reside whether 
your city is to be cleaned as were the Augean stables of old. Are 
they ready for it? Are there enough public citizens in your midst 
to take hold, like Dr. Parkhurst, Anthony Comstock, and others, 
who are willing to sacrifice ease and comfort to go out in the 
highways and byways and arouse the people from their lethargy ? 
Surely there must be more than one Moses in this vast country 
around. Yes, there are, and only time, attention and opportunity 
are needed to bring them upon the scene. Only agitate, agitate, 
agitate. The true remedy lies in persistent agitation, not in an 
agitation of words or display of useless literature, but in con- 
stantly searching and holding up to the light violations of law 
through the public voice, in detecting corruption and fastening 
the guilt upon those who have committed it, and in making odi- 
ous and repulsive both the violation and the violator of the law. 


Rev. Dr. Donald McLaurin, acting president of the 
Civic Federation of Detroit, said : 


The petty criminal has a hard time in our courts. It has been 
claimed, however, that very few of what we call the greater crim- 
inals have been purfished by law in Detroit in the past. During 
the whole history of Detroit, saloors have had a large latitude 
allowed them. Now and then an effort has been made to require 
them to live up to the law, but it has been spasmodic and tem- 
porary. The social evil is the most difficult problem for the law and 
all who have the real municipal regeneration at heart. The 
policy of the police has been to keep the evil under the strictest 
surveillance. They have kept it within a certain area, and have 
maintained a close surveillance upon the inmates of the houses. 
All of these are known and registered. So far as an evil can be 
regulated, it is done in Detroit. Any house securing a saloon 
license will not be allowed to conduct the social evil. If this con- 
ference can suggest a radical and humane treatment of this curse 
of our municipalities, it will be conferring a great boon upon 
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thousands of men and women who are anxious to see this cancer 
plant removed from our fair cities. It is fair to admit that wide 
latitude is allowed by our police department to these corrupt peo- 
ple. These disorderly houses can all be closed, but the evil is 
scattered, and not eradicated. If you close the houses, you may 
drive the women and girls out upon the streets. In that case, 
what shall they do? They may go to another city, yousay. Yes, 
but is that wise? Does it lessen the quantity? Our laws require 
that these places shall be closed. Shall the law be strictly 
enforced ? 


‘« The Civic Federation of Chicago’’ was described by 
Prof. Albion W. Small) of Chicago University. Said he: 


The Chicago civic revival, and particularly the organization of 
the Federation, marked a step in orderly civic evolution. The 
visible impulse which led to effective, organized expression of 
civic-consciousness in Chicago was a mass meeting called at Cen- 
tral Music Hall Sunday, November 12, 1893, by Mr. William T. 
Stead of London. It was a mere accident, however, that this 
spark which ignited the material already collected was struck by 
a stranger and a foreigner. Long before this incident Chicago 
citizens had given much attention to plans for municipal organi- 
zation to do work that the city government was notoriously 
unlikely to perform. 

If the committee summoned had been called together in an 
ordinary time it would speedily have turned intoa Pickwick club. 
In this instance, however, the demand for an organization of civic 
consciousness was not manufactured artificially. It was not cre- 
ated by Mr. Stead nor by his meeting. It had been gathering 
force unnoticed while Mr. Stead and others were theorizing. 

The first fact which deserves remark in a discussion of this 
organization is that it was distinctly not the creature of specula- 
tive theory. It was the arrangement in working form of ele- 
ments that had already existed in Chicago. Its organizers were 
wise enough to incorporate and express in its constitution the 
distinct policy of making both its aims and its membership as 
completely representative as possible of all the interests which 
the most liberal interpretation could call the interests of good cit- 
izens. 

In all the departments of effort which the Federat onhas under- 
taken, the active partnership of the commercial element with 
politics, law, philanthropy, education and morals, has insured 
the plans adopted against the admixture of utopianism which has 
so often proved fatal in similar enterprises 


Thomas N. Strong, chairman of the Taxpayers’ Com- 
mittee of One Hundred of Portland, Ore., said: 


Municipal corruption in Portland flourished for many years as 
the result of politicians’ control and the supineness of the citi- 
zens, who, bent on money-making, were regardless or ignorant 
of the methods of administration. The full awakening came in 
1893, when, under the pressure of the financial stringency, 
several banks failed, and city and county funds, to the extent 
of over $300,000 were tied up. The people arose and the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred was termed and began a rigid exam- 
ination into the municipal departments. 

It is a from our city’s experience that all its extrava- 
gance and corruption grew up under American cultivation and 
upon American soil from causes inherent. Encouraged by the 
public indifference born of continued prosperity, political par- 
tisanship is chargeable with almost the entire mischief. 

Realizing the evil of political partisanship in municipal affairs, 
a central municipal league has been formed in the city, the main 
principle of which is the absolute divorcement of municipal 
affairs from State and national politics, and it is meeting with 
success. The exposures made have resulted in many reforms, 
and the whole field is strewn with the fragments of broken 
rings and ruined bosses. 


Mr. Strong explained in detail how this reform was 
accomplished—how the gambling houses were ‘‘ driven 
out of sight’’ and Whitechapel, the district infested by 
disreputable houses, put ‘‘in mourning and sore finan- 
cial straits.’’ The committee had shown, he said, that 
the houses in that district controlled about three thou- 
sand votes and that a single house had cast nearly one 
hundred votes for a candidate who had promised it pro- 
tection in case of his election. 

‘*Civic Religion’’ was the theme of an address by 
the Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden of Columbus. He 
asked: ‘‘ Can any city be well governed without mak- 
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ing large appeal to motives and principles which are 
properly termed religious?’’ And after explaining that 
‘‘religion’’ here meant no narrowecclesiastical scheme, 
he went on: 


Civic religion is a recognition of the fact that for every society 
there is anideal—that is to say a divine—social order; it is the 
attempt to discern and to realize that; to bring the life of the 
city below into harmony with the law of the perfect city not 
made with hands which hangs above it inthe sky. To believe 
in the great possibilities of a noble civic life; to fasten our 
thought upon them; to see that this must be what the Power 
not ourselves that makes for righteousness is working for, and 
that it is our great privilege to be co-workers with him; to kin- 
dle our souls with the enthusiasm of these hopes—this is what I 
mean by civic religion. 

I think it is time that we began to see that good government 
calls for some higher principles on the part of the citizen than 
what we describe as business principles. It calls for the recog- 
nition of civic ideals; for a vision that can discern not merely the 
city that stands upon the earth, but the fairer city which is com- 
ing down from heaven, after whose pattern the earthly forms must 
be continually reshaped. There is just as much need in the city as 
in the nation of cherishing an ideal of liberty, of purity, of per- 
fection, of leaving the things that are behind, and stretching 
forth unto the things that are before; of cultivating a generous 
faith and a high enthusiasm. 

There is need of thinking much of a kind of civic life that is 
not yet, but that might be, and that ought to be, and that must 
be if there is a God in heaven; a city whose officers shall be 
peace and whose exactors righteousness; a city whose homes 
shall be sacred and secure; whose traffic shall be wholesome and 
beneficent; whose laborers shall go forth to their cheerful toil 
unburdened by the heavy hand of legalized monopolies; whose 
laws shall foster no more curses, nor open the gates to whatso- 
ever worketh abomination or maketh a lie; whose streets shall 
be full of happy children, playing in safety and learning the great 
lessons of civic piety, and whose citizens on any shore shall find 
their thoughts turning homeward with a great longing. 


F. L. Siddons of Washington, D. C., described the 


machinery of the government of the District of Colum- 
bia. He said: 


Undoubtedly the present government of the capital is the 
source of constant and increasing dissatisfaction and suspicion. 
Dependent as we are on Congress, its utter failure as a munici- 
pal legislative body threatens the future of the District. And 
yet it should not surprise thinking people that a legislature 
charged with the parliamentary affairs of a nation of 65.000,000 of 
people and fofmulating currency and tariff policies to day finds 
difficulty in coming to the consideration to-morrow of whether 
it will grant an appropriation to lay asewer or pass an ordinance 
concerning the disposition of garbage in a community of less 
than 300,000 persons. This was never contemplated by the Con- 
stitution makers, and certainly Congress is not adapted to the 
performance of such legislative duties. . . . 

The Commissioners have complete control of the appoint- 
ments, dismissals, etc., of all subordinates, but in the exercise of 
that control they have allowed themselves to be fettered by Con- 
gressional office brokers, who now make it a sine gua non of 
appropriations and legislation for the District that they shall 
have the offices, and they generally get them. 

With the exception of a scandal that grew out of the purchase 
by the municipal government of certain school sites a few years 
ago, and which involved more error of judgment than anything 
else, it is refreshing to be able to state that with all their failings 
and weaknesses, due, as has been said, far more to the system 
than to the men who act and speak for it, the District Commis- 
sioners have not been corrupt men. We have had weak men, 
but they have been honest. 


Referring to the reform movement in Washington, 
Mr. Siddons spoke of the Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion and the Civic Centre. This is an agency, he said, 
the want of which has long been felt by many of the 
leading workers in a field of public good, to bring into 
proper relations and due codperation and harmony the 
efforts of hundreds of associations, societies, unions, 
circles and clubs, in which thousands of the best citi- 
zens, old and young, are at work to promote the public 
peace, purity, health, intelligence and progress. 
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Distinguished men and women make up its membership. It 


has no favors to ask, no.axes to grind, and if each of its com- 
mittees will but do its duty, it ought to bear fruit. 

It seems to me hopeless to attempt to stem the swelling tide 
of democratic ideas and methods of government. It may be 
that popular government is now being put to its severest test in 
the municipalities of the country. It may be that it will not 
stand the test, but unless we are ooo to relinquish the 
fundamental theory of our political institutions, it is in the 
municipalities that we must make it succeed. > 


Dr. John S. Billings of Washington furnished a paper 
on ‘* Good City Government from the Standpoint-of the 
Physician and Sanitarian,’’ in the course of which he 
said : 


From the point of view of the physician, the best city government 
is that which best preserves the health of the people, best cares 
for the sick and injured who reguire municipal aid, and gives 
most opportunities for the increase and diffusion of medical 
knowledge; and which, at the same time, interferes least with 
the freedom of individuals in general to use their time, their 
knowledge and their property in their own way and for their 
own benefit. The sanitarian also considers that the best city 
government is that which preserves the health of the people, 
but with the proviso that it be done at a reasonable cost. 

The most important questions to be thus considered are vital 
statistics, water supply, sewage disposal, garbage disposal, 
streets and parks, drainage, prevention of the spread of disease, 
provisions for cleanliness, suppression of nuisances, supervision 
of the food supply, regulation of the liquor traffic, care of the 
sick and disposal of the dead. Each of these requires expert 
knowledge to obtain the best results, and the experts should be 
selected by the Civil Service method, excluding political con- 
siderations. 


Discussing the means of securing a perfect health sys- 
tem, Dr. Billings continued : 


No system will prove satisfactory which prevents the chiefs of 
the health and engineering departments from presenting their 
plans and estimates directly to the Mayor, and no system of con- 
tracts for street cleaning and the removal of refuse will, in the long 
run, secure work properly done at reasonable rates. Allsuch con- 
tracts must be what are known as gambling contracts. The city 
should own its own plant andemploy its own men for all this kind 
of work, which should be under the direction of the engineering 
department. 


Dr. Billings outlined the methods by which the vari- 
ous desiderata mentioned by him should be provided 
for by a city government, and went on: 


I believe the statement that the present evils of a city life are 
temporary and remediable, and that science is competent to 
answer the problems connected with this. But science isa matter 
of fact, of quantities, of measurements—it must have data to work 
with—and the first thing needed for most of our cities is to obtain 
these data. I am much inclined to believe that the wisest thing 
acity could do would be to have its health and engineering 
departments inspected by a committee composed of an expert 
statistician, a skilled sanitarian and an experienced municipal 
engineer from elsewhere for the purpose, who should take from 
one to six months to do their work, and then report the results, 
with their recommendations. The citizens would then know 
what of these parts of the municioal machinery are in good 
order and what are not. Each city presents its own pecul ar 
problems, but in many cases these problems can be better 
solved by experts called from other cities than by those likely to 
be selected from the citizens of the place itself. 


Mrs. C. A. Runkle of New York City, treating of “‘ Good 
City Government from Woman’s Standpoint,’’ made an 
appeal for higher standards of social life. Concerning 
municipal affairs she said: 


I think it would be fair to say that the misgovernment of cities 
bears even more heavily upon women than upon men, both 
through their quicker sensibilities to the sufferings of others and 
their more assuilable industrial condition, and that they have, 
therefore, a greater interest in municipal reform than men have. 

The specific objects of municipal administration, the condition 
of the streets, the state of schoolhouses, and the conduct of 
schools, general sanitary measures, the reform of tenement 
houses, the improvement of hospitals and-almshouses, the main- 
tenance of an honest and efficient police, the regulation of the 
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liquor traffic—these are questions which come home to women 
in the most direct and vital way. 


A paper forwarded from Troy, N. Y., by Mr. J. W. 
Baer, secretary of the United Societies of Christian 
Endeavor, was read, which said: 


The two million and a half young people in the Christian 
Endeavor Societies are not going to band themselves into any 
political organization or party or movement, but they are, as indi- 
viduals, going to stand for a more intelligent spirit of patriotism 
and Christian citizenship everywhere. Their warfare has been 
fearlessly waged. One young life has been sacrificed at the polls. 
But Bat Shea’s victim, Robert Ross of Troy, cruelly murdered 
at the voting booth doing his duty, still lives, and we press on 
over his y to catch his spirit, determined in the right to put to 
flight Bat Sheas everywhere, whether it be in Troy, Boston, Chi- 
cago, New York, or in the remotest hamlet over which the stars 
and stripes swings its peaceful folds. God save America! 


A paper by I. T. Milliken of San Francisco, which 
had to be omitted on account of the writer’s inability 
to be present, was forwarded to the Secretary. Mr. Mil- 
liken devoted one part of his essay to the subject of 
reform organizations in his own neighborhood : 


Foremost in length of service is the Citizens’ Defence Associ- 
ation, an organization of liberal, public-spirited citizens who have 
devoted time and money for the general good and who have 
accomplished very much in a quiet way. They have maintained 
an examining expert to hunt leaks, and have kept a watchful eye 
upon State legislation. Prominent among legislative enactments 
secured by them is the purity-of-election law, which first became 
operative last fall, and one requirement of which is that all can- 
didates, elected or defeated, must file sworn statements of their 
election expenses. It also limits the amount which may be so 
used. 

The Citizens’ Non-partisan party of San Francisco was organ- 
ized in 1892, and took an active part in the elections of 1892 and 
1894. While the results at the polls were not in accord with the 
hopes and expectations of its organizers, it is serving an educa- 
tional purpose and showing our people that managing municipal 
business is not necessarily connected either with national or 
machine politics. Its influence has also been made apparent in 
many other ways. A Good Government club has been formed, 
composed mostly of earnest young men who will make them- 
selves heard from hereafter. 

The Civic Federation, organized since the campaign, embraces 
the Good Government Club, the Law and Order League, the 
Union for Practical Progress, the Federated Trades and various 
organizations for moral advancement. 

Another effort has been the passage, at the recent session of 
the legislature, of several bills in the interest of pure elections. 
For several years San Francisco had a ridiculous combination in 
a board of election commissioners, consisting of the Mayor, the 
Auditor, the City and County Attorney, the Tax Collector and 
the Surveyor, all of whom were usually candidates for reélection. 
Their duties have naturally been intermixed with those of the Reg- 
istrar of voters, an appointee of the Governor. It usually happened 
that four-fifths of the commission were of one party and one fifth 
of another, and the Registrar with the minority. The result has 
been that, where an atmosphere of strict purity should prevail, 
we have had a veritable bear-garden for two months of each elec- 
tion year. This has been changed by the bill providing for the 
appointment of the commission by the Mayor, not more than two 
members to be of any one party. 

Another result is a legislative act, approved March 27, 1895, 
regulating primary elections, which have become so farcical as 
to be shunned by the better class of voters in both the old par- 
ties. Great hopes are entertained that the better element will 
make itself felt under the new rules. 

There is much to be said in praise of San Francisco, though it 
is not in all respects an ideal city. It’s a long time since the 
vigilance committee. But there is no city in the Union witha 
quarter of a million people—excepting Cleveland—which would 
not be the better for a little judicious hanging. 

The difficulties to be met here are in general similar to those 
of other cosmopolitan cities. New York furnishes lodgers and 
voters for Long Island, Staten Island and the choice residence 

arts of New Jersey. San Francisco does the same for Alameda, 
Marion and San Mateo Counties. But recent developments show 
that when the best elements are united for municipal reform they 
can control. In common with our sister cities, we must reach a 
condition under which citizens may accept and even aspire to pub- 
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lic office and not debase themselves by venal pledges and agree- 
ments in advance. Public and semi-public corporations must 
learn, and are beginning to realize that bribery, subsidy and 
deceit cost more in the long run than will frank dealing with their 
patrons. In bringing about all these needed improvements, the 
National Municipal League cannot fail to prove a leading factor. 


‘« The Municipal Condition of Seattle’’ was the title 
of another paper, by Edward O. Graves, which was for- 
warded, but left unread because of its author’s absence, 
Mr. Graves said. in substance : 


The constitution of the State of Washington provides that any 
city having a population of twenty thousand inhabitants or more 
may frame its own charter through a commission of fifteen free- 
holders elected by the voters of the city. Upon the ratification 
of the charter by a majority of the qualified electors it becomes 
the organic law of the city. The State of Washington was 
admitted into the Union November 11, 1889, and the city of Seat- 
tle at once took advantage of the privilege of framing its own 
charter accorded by the constitution and laws of the State. 
Unfortunately at this time the ‘‘ boom” was at its height, and 
nearly every one of its citizens believed that Seattle was destined 
within a few years to become a great metropolitan city, witha 
population of anywhere from one hundred thousand to two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand. The demand was general for a charter 
suited to a great city, and equally general was the belief that a 
great ‘city needed a complex form of government. The charter 
adopted fills ninety octavo pages, and contains over 40,000 words. 
It is divided into 23 articles and 260 sections. It provides fora 
common council, composed of a board of aldermen and a house 
of delegates, and for 13 departments of government. The alder- 
men hold office forfour years. They are divided into two groups 
of four and five, one group retiring every two years. The term 
of the delegates is two years, all retiring at the same time. The 
power of appointing all officers, the manner of whose selection 
is not expressly provided for in the charter, is lodged with the 
Mayor, subject to confirmation by the board of aldermen. The 
City Treasurer, the City Clerk, the Fire Commissioners and the 
Corporation Counsel are elected by the people. The Police 
Commissioners, the members of the board of public works, the 
City Comptroller and the minor executive officers generally are 
appointed by the Mayor. i 

The police commission consists of five members, with the 
Mayor as chairman. Of the four appointive members, not more 
than two shall be from the same political party. They are 
appointed for four years, one retiring each year. The appoint- 
ments must be arranged “so that no two of the same political 
party shall go out of office in consecutive years.’”’ They receive 
no compensation and are ineligible to other municipal offices 
during their incumbency. The chief of police and all subor- 
dinate police officers are appointed by the commission, without 
confirmation. 

The fire commission also consists ‘of five members, with the 
Mayor as chairman, but its members are elected by the people 
instead of being appointed by the Mayor, like the police commis- 
sioners. The reason of this difference in the method of their 
selection is not apparent; it is said to be the result of acompro- 
mise between conflicting views in the original charter commission. 
The commissioners receive no compensation and hold office for 
four years, two retiring every two years The chief of the 
department is appointed by the commission, ‘* with the approval 
of the city council in joint convention assembled,”’ a unique pro- 
vision not app!ying to any other officer. The chief appoints all 
subordinate officers subject to the approval of the commission. 
The term of the chief is not fixed by the charter, but a rule of 
the commission limits it to one year. All of these features, 
designed apparently to prevent ‘‘ centralization’’ of power, are 
about as widely at variance with sound ideas of administration 
as they well could be. The provisions for an elective commis- 
sion, for the confirmation of the chief by the common council, 
and of the subordinate appointments by the commissions, and 
for the limitation of the term of office of the chief are all well 
calculated to foment discord and confusion in the administration 
of this department, and they have not failed of their effect. The 
fire department has been the theatre of intrigue and contention 
ever since its organization. Changes and attempted changes in 
the chiefship by the commissioners, wrangling over the confirma- 
tion or rejection of the new nominee in the common council “in 
joint convention assembled,’’ bickering in the commission in 
its public sessions, and the suspension, trial and removal of 
members of the commission by the Mayor have furnished abun- 
dant food for scandal and have made the department offensively 
conspicuous, At this moment one of the commissioners is an 














































































































































































-_— before the Mayor on charges preferred by the Mayor him- 
self. 

While these performances cannot be said to have seriously 
impaired the efficiency of the fire service, they undoubtedly 
have had an unhealthy and disturbing influence on the force. 

The absurdity of intrusting the management of the police and 
fire departments, each composed of fewer than seventy-five men, 
to commissions, with their lack of responsibility and executive 
capacity, and their demoralizing methods of administration, is 
generally recognized by the people of the city. There is little 
doubt that at the next election both of these commissions will 
be abolished. There is also a strong sentiment in favor of the 
consolidation of the common council into a single house, and of 
centralizing all executive power in the hands of the Mayor. 


The old officers of the League were reélected for the 
coming year: President, James C. Carter of New 
York ; first vice president, Charles Richardson of Phila- 
delphia ; second vice president, Samuel B. Capen of 
Boston ; secretary, Clinton Rogers Woodruff of Phila- 
delphia; and treasurer, George Burnham of Philadelphia. 

The members of the executive committee also were 
reélected: Charles J. Bonaparte of Baltimore, Joseph 
A. Miller of Providence, William G. Lord of Brooklyn, 
Herbert Welsh of Philadelphia, Louis D. Brandeis of 
Boston and Dudley Tibbets of Troy. 


— IY j 
New Publications. eA 


¢¢ COME Questions of the Day’’/is the title of a 

thoughtful article by Seth Low, in the current 
number of Harper's Magazine, dealing with the labor 
question in some of its newer aspects. On the political 
side of his subject Mr. Low’s paper has a most sugges- 
tive passage: 


The recent endorsement in Chicago, by representative organi- 
zations of laboring men, of Civil Service Reform, is an event of 
the first magnitude in the history ofthat Reform. Ina government 
based upon manhood suffrage no movement can permanently 
endure that does not command the support of the great body of 
the citizens. To those who have been interested in improving 
the conditions of the Civil Service in the United States an en- 
dorsement of Civil Service Reform by the labor element is not so 
much a surprise as it isan encouragement, because Civil Service 
Reform, in its essence, is the most democratic of movements. 
Its whole aim is to substitute merit, both in appointments to the 
public service and in promotions, for favoritism and political 
influence. Favoritism and political influence are the possessions 
of the few. Merit and capacity to render efficient service, hap- 
pily, are within the power of many. But, desirable as Civil 
Service Reform is from this point of view, such incidents as that 
which recently disgraced the State of Indiana, where the strife 
about the possession of some obscure office led to actual violence 
in the halls of the legislature, show that the necessity for this 
Reform is fundamental if republican institutions are to endure. 
If history teaches anything, it is perfectly clear that no nation 
can permanently enjoy the full blessings of liberty that permits 
the patronage of Government to be employed systematically to 
sustain the powers that be, whether right or wrong. It is no 
answer to this to say that for sixty years public sentiment in the 
United States has permitted the spoils system to exist, and that 
the United States to-day, in all that makes a nation great, are 
vastly stronger and greater than when the spoils system was inaug- 
urated. The United States have been, and still are, full of the 
vigor of lusty youth. They have been able to grow and prosper 
despite excesses of many sorts. But it may be hoped that in our 
case the spoils system is merely a mark of partial development. 
It is like the civilization of the frontier. Civilization on the 
frontier is rough and ready. There is a reckless freedom about 
it that many enjoy; but the wild freedom of the frontier is no 
substitute, after all, for the freedom within and under the pro- 
tection of the law, which is the characteristic of Anglo-Saxon 
civilization. It is not an unnatural thing that the spoils system 
should have grown up in this new country. As George William 
Curtis pointed out not long ago, it is simply the use by party of 
the great weapon whereby the king in every monarchy has re- 
wasted his friends and punished his enemies. If Americans are 
content to be ruled by parties for the profit of party managers, 
to substitute the party for the king, instead of dealing with par- 
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ties as agencies through which they will rule themselves, the 
spoils system will endure longer than it otherwise will. One 
palpable result to the disadvantage of liberty has already been 
reached. No class of people in the nation enjoy so few of the 
privileges of the American citizens as the subordinates in the 
public employ. So far from enjoying freedom of speech and 
freedom of action, and the right to vote as they please, the in- 
dulgence by them in any of these hard-won privileges of Ameri- 
can manhood, if it antagonizes their superiors, is equivalent to 
the loss of livelihood. Their superior officers intimate their 
wish, and the subordinates hesitate at their peril. Even high 
officials are frequently controlled in these matters by those who 
are not in the public employ at all. To sucha parody of free- 
dom has the spoils system reduced service in the employ of the 
American people! Probably there is no service in the country 
to-day more fatal to self-respecting manliness, more warping to 
the moral sense, than employment in the subordinate Civil Ser- 
vice of the land when the employee is not protected by law. 
The system is at fault, not so much the men who are the victims 
of it. With many and many of them, it is well known, their 
** poverty and not their will consents.’”’ Other nations than ours 
have suffered from this evil, and have overcome it. Letit not 
be doubted for a moment that the recuperative power exists in 
the American people to rid themselves of this as they have of 
other evils. Therefore it is that this new attitude on the part of 
laboring men toward Civil Service Reform is both significant and 
encouraging. 


As Mr. Low draws encouragement for the happy out- 
come of popular suffrage from the attitude of the labor 
element in Chicago toward Civil Service Reform, so an 
editorial writer in the Century finds great comfort for 


municipal reformers everywhere in the Chicago demon- 
stration of this spring: 


What the Civic Federation did in Chicago can be done by sim- 
ilar organizations in other cities. The Chicago victory was in 
some respects a reflex of the anti-Tammany victory in New York 
City in November, but in a larger sense it was a result of the 
steadily growing interest in municipal affairs which has been in 
progress throughout the country for a year or more, and which 
dates from the founding of the City Club in New York in 1892. 
This organization, dedicated to the non-partisan idea in munici- 
pal government, has been a veritable beacon-light set upon a 
hill, not only for New York City but for the whole country. Early 
in its career it inspired the formation of the National Municipal 
League, and in its own city its influence has grown steadily and 
surely until, as its last annual report shows, it has surrounded 
itself with twenty-four Good Government clubs, which cover 
nearly all sections of the municipality. These clubs have proved 
to be most powerful agencies for enforcing election laws, and 
for keeping alive throughout the year the interest of compact 
bodies of working Reformers. The Civic Federation was one of 
the fruits of the national awakening of civic pride which the City 
Club’s career has caused, and its great success ought to have an 
inspiring effect upon every city in the land. Like the City Club 
and the Committee of Seventy in New York, and other munici- 
pal reform organizations, it places the separation of municipal 
affairs from State and national politics as equal in importance to 
Civil Service Reform. These are, in fact, the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the new movement for the redemption of American 
cities from corrupt rule. There can be no permanent reform till 
State and national political considerations are eliminated com- 
pletely both from the municipal service and from the minds of 
the voters. ‘‘ The price of liberty,’’ said George William Curtis, 
‘is not eternal cringing to party, but eternal fidelity to our own 
mind and conscience,” for, ‘‘ while the method of republican gov- 
ernment is party, its basis is individual conscience and common 
sense.”’ Of nothing is that so true as of municipal government. 
The Reformers of New York and Chicago appealed to the “ indi- 
vidual conscience and common sense”’ of the people, and the 
people answered their call joyfully. So will it be in every other 
city and State in which the experiment shall be repeated. 


In Lippincott's, W. D. McCrackan discusses ‘‘ The Ref- 
erendum and the Senate’’ from the point of view of 
the possibility of wiping out the upper chamber of the 
United States Congress by adopting the referendum in 
this country. This he regards as surely a stride in the 
direction of purer politics and government. 


There is a widespread belief in Switzerland that the Council 
of States is asort of fifth wheel in the Government coach. It 
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seems entirely probable that this second house will ere long be 
allowed to fall away as superfluous. 

The same prophecy can be extended to this country, should 
the referendum ever take root in our federal Government, as 
now seems likely. The Senate will die out, it will disappear in 
the evolution of governmental machinery toward pure democ- 
racy, as surely as the whale, since it became a sea animal, has 
lost the use of its rudimentary legs. 

There will be no friction, no violent abolishing 
like the dropping of an over-ripe apple. 

The final cure for political corruption. of course, must be 
sought in social and economic reforms. Politics are little else 
than a superficial manifestation of deep lying conditions in 
society. At the same time the safest machinery to use in bring- 
ing about these reforms is that of pure democracy. Call the 
whole people into political action. Restore real self-government. 

At present men who are needed in politics abstain for various 
reasons. Some are hopelessly discouraged by the impossibility 
of making their voices heard, or even of being properly repre- 
sented. Others justly fear the tyranny of party organizations. 
Rather than enter into the company of bar-room politicians, the 
majority of well-to-do voters who have certain interests at stake 
resort to bribery and to the regular payment of blackmail. 

But the referendum tends to throw the element of personal 
intrigue out of politics. It makes bribery profitless and black- 
mail shameful. It produces a business government instead of a 
grab-bag. Nor must the practical politician be allowed to cry 
‘Theory! Theory!’ for the Swiss people, who have perfected 
direct legislation, are the most practical people in the world, the 
least doctrinaire, the most free from political gush. 


No writer for the month’s magazines strikes a more 
wholesome moral note than Dr. Charles L. Dana in his 
review of Nordau’s ‘‘ Degeneracy’’’ in the Forum, Dr. 
Dana speaks, of course, with the authority of an expert 
when he treats of race degeneracy as a fruit of a deep- 
seated disease. He gives Nordau the respect due to 
obvious sincerity, but he is not ready to follow the 
eminent pessimist to any extreme conclusions. He 
says, with excellent discrimination : 

While Dr. Nordau makes his mistakes, he achieves also splen- 
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did successes, and I Know nothing finer, more refreshing, more 
scientifically accurate or helpfully ethical than his portrayal of 
the essential disease and depravity underlying the art of the 
Parnassians, the decadents and zsthetes, and certain types of 
realists. There are among them art and poetry, but it is the 
stuff that comes from nature’s slums; it is the stenching secre- 
tion of the diseased growth; it is nature, to be sure, for death 
and disease are natural; but it has nothing in common with 
healthful life and the effectiveness ofthe race. And it is here that 
Nordau’s book possesses its essential value. It teaches us to 
discriminate in our search for art and esthetic impressions. The 
art work of the degenerate may have value, but it is often 
tainted, and we must accept it critically, not sympathetically. 
Furthermore, we can be very sure that the art ideas of the 
degenerate are usually tinged with folly; they really do not tell 
us anything new, or move us forward toward perfection. Some 
critics cry impatiently, that they do not care for the man if his 
work is beautiful; but the things cannot be entirely dissociated. 
If the man is really a form of decay, his art will show it in time; 
like the putrid fish, it may shine but it smells. 

His own summary, at the close of his article, is as 
follows : 

On the whole, I venture the opinion that the number of the in- 
valid and degenerate is slightly on the increase, but I see nothing 
in it necessarily alarming; for while it may increase still more, it 
does not seem beyond the bounds of future measures of control. 

The reader of the Monthly Jilustrator is learning to 
look regularly into its pages for carefully written and 
effectively illustrated articles upon the art and life of 
our American Indians. In the June number the leading 
article of this character deals with the ‘‘ Wampum- 
Records of the Iroquois,.’’ The author, Mrs. Harriet M. 
Converse, interprets many of the historical belts still 
still preserved with religious care, and pictures of these 
are given, which show them to be handsome as well as 
precious objects. Another article of wide interest, and 
full of new facts and revised conclusions, is Dr. Hoff- 
man’s second paper upon ‘‘ North American Aboriginal 
Pottery,’’ with illustrations of forms and processes 
largely derived from his own researches, and made from 
his own drawings of rare specimens inthe United States 
National Museum. 

W. B. Mitchell of Chattanooga, Tenn., is one of the 
latest persons to take up the challenge of ‘ Coin’s 
Financial School.’’ He espouses the cause of the gold 
standard in our currency in a pamphlet entitled ‘ ¢’s 
or?’’ The book is strongly approved by leading stu- 
dents of finance. Published for the author. 

‘‘Sam’s Dilemma,’’ by John Lundie, is a treatise in 
the form of a parable, pointing to the use of a bimetal- 
lic standard by international agreement, but taking a 
very roundabout course to get rid of the use of the 
words ‘‘gold’’ and ‘‘silver.’’ Anderson Printing Com- 
pany, publishers, 

Other publications which have come to our table are: 

‘‘ The Building of a Nation,’’ an historical and sta- 
tistical work, abundantly illustrated with maps, charts 
and diagrams, showing the growth, present condition 
and resources of the United States, and giving a fore- 
cast of the future; by Henry Gannett, chief geographer 
of the Geological Survey and of the tenth and eleventh 
censuses, New York: The Henry T. Thomas Co., pub- 
lishers. 

‘‘A Free Lance in a Far Land,’ a tale of adventure 
in the Orient, by Herbert Compton, author of ‘‘ The 
Dead Man’s Gift,’’ etc. New York: Cassell Publishing 
Company, publishers. $1.00. 

‘* Stories of. Columbia,’’ a collection of chapters of 
American history in simple narrative style, by Will H. 
Glasscock. New York: D. Appleton & Co., publishers. 
$1.00, 
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